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At page 84 is the well-known tale of King Sivi offering
his flesh and finally all his body to protect a clove which had
flown to him for shelter. This is believed to be Buddhistic
The Pound in origin, but the idea is very old both in the
of Flesh East and in Europe, where it turns up in many
forms, and in Shakespeare's well-known borrowed tale of
the Pound of Flesh. It is difficult to believe that it origin-
ated in India on the evidence at present available. The
same comment is applicable to the story of
Bslavinashtalca, the Enfant Terrible at page 185,
Wishing Tree and to the Wishing Tree of Paradise, which is

of Paradise      gai(J ^  ^ ^ ^.^ jn J,,^^ clearly from the

context (p. 144) meaning Ceylon, of which the llakshasa
(non-Aryan) Vibishana was king.    The whole story is inter-
esting  as  it introduces   the great  Garuda   bird   and  the
Balakhilyas, Elves engaged in austerities, as well
as the Wishing Tree, the whole of which, the
great bird, the elves and the tree, are world-wide in the
East and Europe,

On the other hand, of ideas and customs which seem to
be of Indian Aryan origin, and if found elsewhere to be prima
facie attributable to an Indian derivation, I may mention
Murder to nostrums for procuring the birth of a son. The
procure a story of Devasmita starts with a request from a
San>             merchant to some Brahmans to procure him a

son, which they do by means of ceremonies, and to " give an
instance " 'a, story is told of an " old-time king " who at a
Brahman suggestion, without demur kills his only son, over
whom he had made a tremendous fuss because the child had
been stung by an ant. Nostrums for procuring sons are
peculiarly Indian, because of the Hindu's necessity for an
heir to perform his funeral rites in a manner that will secure
him " salvation," Murder of another person's is a nostrum
for securing an heir to the present day, as many cases in the
Indian law courts show (see Indian Antiquary* vol. xxvii,
p. 336), Various methods and customs for this purpose are
very common in Indian folk-lore and seem to be an outcome
of the Hindu religion.

I will now wind up this survey of the Kaflid Sarit S&gara